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LETTERNOTE METHOD. 
FOR THE NEW EDUCATIONAL CODE (1882) 


Tne Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 
of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :-— 

lst. Teachers to whom the matter of zofation is a secondary eonsideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every educational advantage 
afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
it is as easily or more easily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
studying /une, together with similar pictorial help as regards time; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination. 

2nd. On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the loss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by 
new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thocong™y, taught during the time 
usually allowed for musical tuition in schools. Further, eve eacher knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is 
learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation 
from the very commencement of his reading lessons. 


-_ 








t& Works recommended, for prices of which see list :— 
Letter-note School Music,—The Junior Course,—Penny Educators.—(In preparation) The Code Singer. 





FOR ADULT EVENING CLASSES, 
HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS, 


Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the pianoforte and other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil mus/ learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an impossibility 


the use of an easy staff-notation method becomes a necessity for the study of sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-cultivation. 





t& Works recommended, for prices of which see list :— 
The Graduated Course and Pupil’s H oo Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide, 


—The Chora] Primer,—The Elementary Singing Master and Singing School,—The Letter-note Vooalist, 
—Those Numbers of Choral Harmony which are printed in Letternote. 





London : F, Pitman, 20 & 21, Paternoster Row. 



























































































































































Choral Harmony — (continued). 


CONTENTS oF VOLUME II. 


SEQULAR. 


All the Choruses peety pater | in 
Locke's' Music for‘ 

Hail, smiling morn Spofforth. 
See our oars with feather’d spray 

tevenson. 

Come, gentle Spring Haydn. 

Never forget the dear ones 3 v. Root. 

y o’er the waves we go Bradbury. 

‘The Foot Traveller Abt. 

The Chough and Crow 32. Bishop. 
The huge globe has enough to do 


3u. 
May Morning Flotow. 
Come to the woody dell Pelton. 


Weick fotos | wae | ta sing me 


Now pe “the silver strings aor 

Since first I saw your face Ford. 

Step together Irish, 
‘For‘freedom ‘honour and native land 

Werner. 

Tyrolese. 


Atterbury. 


Bishop. 


The Mountaineer 

What delight what rebounds 
Come let us all a-maying go 
Hark! the lark 

Here in cool 


Come on the ight winged gale Meee 


ee gentle Lady 
Mune little fountain Bradbury 


ing air 
Hiail, all hail, thou merry month of 


On hrs eve the bls wee mang ‘King 
Shinn 


The sea, the sea 
The sin 
Hark! a 
Call John 
The Travellers 
ing Chorus 
Soldier's Love 
Foresters, sound the cheerful horn _ Bishop. 


Neukomm. 
Kreutzer. 
ve uson the mountain Kreutzer. 


Gaily launch and light! on Mercadante. 
he 
See the bright,t 
Drigh rosy M om 
What shall he have that killed the deer 
Bishop. 
The song of the New Year 


My Lady is as fair as 
Blum. 
The Land of the True and Brave 
Donizetti. 





we Why shonld a sigh escape us 
How sweet the joy 

Upon the poplar bough 
Mountain ee 

Over the Summer Sea. 


SACRED. 
We come, in uni array ( Judas ). 
Lead, lead on ( Fudas). 
Ye gates, Tift u ant your heads 
O send Thy light forth 
Who is a patriot 
Praise the Lord 
sete See 2 O gently lead us 


Ws 

ae — and ma 
ymn of thanksgi 

God is near thee ms 

But in the last days 

Great is the Lord 

Arise, O Lord 

Awake, Awake 

I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 

Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith. 

God the Omnipotent Russian. 

The brave man Nageli. 

Lift up, O earth Root. 

From all that dwell below the skies 

When shall we meet again 

O wake and let your songs resound Himmel. 

All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 

Blessed be the Lord 

Great and Marvellous 

Grant, we beseech thee 

Come unto me when shadows 

The Lord is my Shepherd 

Let songs of endless praise 

My faith looks up to thee 

Beyond the glitt'ring starry sky 

Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour 

Hymn of Eve 

Salvation to our God 

I will arise 

Blessed are the people 

I was glad when they said unto me 

Then round about the starry throne 

Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann. 

Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann. 

Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 


O:ter 
Kreutzer. 
Paxton. 
Kreutzer, 


Verdi. 
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Handel. 
Handel 


R. A. Smith. 


Spanish. 
Ha: 
iden 


Mason. 
American 
American. 


R. A. Smith. 
R. A. Smith. 
Callcott 


Callicott. 
Handel. 





(Gloria from ist. Service). Uaydn. 





Vol. 2, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price four shillings. 





CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 
Each Number contains eight pages. 
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i on ty sails the breezes swell Colvil/r 
> isle of ity, fare thee well 
» Roll on, majesticocean . i 
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Che Portic in Music. 


(Coneluded from page 228.) 


‘TN whatever manner we may regard the union 
‘| of words and music, it is clear that we can- 
not escape from this alternative: either the 
music governs the words, or the words govern the 
wusic. There can be no possible division between 
them, unless they are both so feeble that we are 
as indifferent to the one as to the other. The 
music which produces emotion expresses situa- 
tions, and not words ; and, when the latter obtrude 
themselves, the music becomes a mere accessory : 
in the first case, the soul is moved; in the other, 
the mind is engaged. Both are good, when proper- 
ly employed; for it is not given to man to be 
continually moved; emotions weary, repose is 
necessary, and especially variety, in our mode of 
being. 

Nothing better proves the power of exciting 
emotion, which music possesses, independently of 
the words, than the effects produced by instru- 
mental music. Its effects are feit only by those 
who have been well educated; but this proves 
nothing against the proposition, for we have no 
ideas but. by education. Who is there, however 
little initiated in this art, that has not been moved 
by the impassioned tones of Mozart's symphony 
in.G minor? Who has not felt an elevation of 
soul, hy. the grander march in Beethoven's sym- 
phony in © minor?‘ Thousands cf similar exam- 
ples might be cited. ~~ ~ 

But, it will be said, the nature of these emotions 
is vague, and has no determinate object. Doubt- 
less; and it is precisely for that reason that they 
have so much effect upon us. The less evident 
the subject is, the less the mind is occupied, the 
more the soul is moved; for nothing distracts it 
from what it experiences, Our perceptions are 
weakened by their multiplicity. They are the 
more sensible, as they are simple. 

Let us lay aside the habit of comparing those 
things which have no analogy, and of thinking 
that all the arts produce their effect in the same 
manner. Poetry always has an object upon which 
the mind seizes before the heart is moved. Paint- 
ing has no effect except so far as it presents to 
us with truth the scenes or the objects which it 
seeks to reproduce, and as it addresses itself to 
our convictions, We require nothing of all this 
from music; let it excite us, and it is enough. 
Bat upon what subject? It is of no consequence. 
By what means’ 
care not, 
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I know not; and, further, I but to recommence that which was. practised 


| before the revolution brought about in dramatic 
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Will it be said that this art will be reduced to 
a mere pleasure of the senses if it woreso? This 
would be a mistake; for i: .s iike the passion 
of love, which has a moral as well as a physical 
effect. It hassoften been attempted to compare 
music to something; but nobody has thought of 
the only passion, the symptoms and effects of 
which are analogous to those of music, Like the 
passion of love, music has its voluptuous: sweets, 
its passionate explosions, its joy, its grief, its 
exaltaiion, and its va rneness,—that delicious 
vagueness which presents no determinate idea, 
but which excludes none. From the faot that it 
does not address itself to the mind, it does not 
follow that it is limited to satisfying the ear; 
for the ear is only its organ, and the soul is its 
object. Music has not, by itself, the means of 
expressing the shades of strong passion, such as 
anger, jealousy, or despair; its tones partake of all 
this, but they have nothing positive. It is for 
the words to enlighten the hearer; as soon as he 
is informed, the music suflices, for it produces 
emotion, The musician, therefore, ought not to 
lose his time in seeking the boundaries of shades 
which it is not in his power to express, All the 
counsels which Grétry has given in this respect, 
in his Evsays on Music, are illusory. 

The principles of the poetry and of the philo- 
sophy. of music are very much bound together, 
very difficult to apprehend, and more difficult 
still to present with clearness; but, in whatever 
manner we consider them. we shall arrive at this 
conclusion,—that music is neither an art of imi- 
tation, vor a language, but the art of expressing, 
or rather of producing, emotion, 

This being established, it becomes evident that 
the enthnsiasts of such or such a manner, of such 
or such a school, of such or such a style, do not 
comprehend the object of music, The preference 
which certain persons express for melody, for 
harmony, for simple means, or for recondite and 
multiplied modulations, are so many errors, by 
which they undertake to limit the action of the 
art, which has need of all these things, and of a 
great many others. Gluck thought that it was 
necessary to connect the recitative so closely with 
the. airs, that one should be scarcely. able to 
perceive where the latter commenced, The 
necessary result of his system was a kind of 
monotony, which has perhaps made his dramatio 
masterpieces grow old prematurely. For some 
years past, it has been admitted that the effect 
of pieces is increased by our perceiving clearly 
where they begin, because the attention of the 
audience is greater; and hence composers have 
sought to separate them as much as possible from 
the recitative. They have done nothing in this, 
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music by the great musician whom I have men- 
tioned. But from the fact that the mode has 
changed, it is not to be supposed that the system 
of Gluck was positively bad; for, except in its 
monotony, there is in this system a vivacity of 


expression, the application of which may be ex-\ 


cellent in many circumstances, and which belongs 
to the real domain of the art. The simplicity 
of instrumentation has given place to a richness 
which sometimes partakes of profusion. Must we 
condem either? No: for there are certain situa- 
tions which demand simplicity, and others which 
require a greater development of means. Finally, 
all the composers of the ancient school have 
considered the luxury of embellishments as des- 
tructive of dramatic expression; in the music of 
our days, on the contrary, they are multiplied to 
excess. The partisans of the ancient lyric tragedy 
declare that this last method is ridiculous, because 
it is frequently in opposition to the sentiments 
with which the personages are animated ; and the 
amateurs of the new school consider as Gothic 
that which is not enriched with these brilliant 
fantasies. Both are in the wrong: the first, 
because the music ought to have moments of 
repose, and cannot always be expressive or ex- 
citing ; the others, because there are situations in 
which we cannot employ embellishments, trills, 
groups, and cadences, without destroying every 
principle of truth. Rossini, who has multiplied 
things of this kind in his music beyond any 
former precedent, shews that he knew how to 
renounce them at the proper time, as particularly 
in the fine trio of William Tell. In a word, to 
excite emotion or to please the ear being the 
object, all means of attaining it are good, provided 
they are properly employed. I do not know any 
system, or any process, which may not have its 
effect; the advantage which would result from not 
rejecting any, would be to obtain a variety which 
we do not meet with at any epoch of the history 
of the art, because some particular system always 
has the preference, to the exclusion of every 
other. a 

In regard to instrumental music, the course is 
still more extended, because the object is more 
vague. In order to succeed in it, or to judge of it, 
it is indispensable to divest oneself of all those 
inelinations or aversions which have their source 
only in our prejudices, “It must be scientific,” 
say some. “It must, above all, be graceful,” say 
others. “I love brilliancy and rapid passages,” 
saysone. “I detest them,” says another. “Give 
me the judicious and pure music of Haydn,” says 
athird. “No,” says a fourth, “let me have the 
penetrating passion of Mozart.” “No, indeed,” 
says a fifth,“ I prefer the vigorous originality of 
Beethoven.” What does all this mean? Is it 
saying that each of these great artists, in open- 





ing new paths, has bad a greater or less degree 
of merit than the others? And because there is 
one of them who appeared later than the others, 
and did things of which the want had not before 
been perceived,—must it be supposed that he alone 
knew the true object of the art? Do you wish for 
only one style? You will very soon be tired of 
what was at first delightful. Some other novelty 
will appear, and will displace the object of your 
affections; and thus the musical art will resemble 
Saturn, who devoured his own children. In con- 
tinually going towards an object which we shall 
never reach, we shall lose, without the power of 
recovery, the recollection of the paths which we 
have followed. What extravagance it is to believe 
only in oneself, and to imagine that our senses are 
more improved, or our judyment more sound, than 
those of our predecessors! One feels, or judges, 
differently from another, and that is all. Circum- 
stances, education, and more than all, prejudices, 
beset us in every thing that we do, and the 
results of their action we take for those of a 
superior reason. Again, let us not reject any- 
thing which is to our taste, let us make use of 
every thing at the proper time, and we shall be 
the richer. 

In order to enjoy the beauties which have 
passed out of fashion, and to feel their merit, let 
us place ourselves in the position in which the 
author was, when he wrote his work; let us 
recall his predecessors; let us represent to our- 
selves the mind of his contemporaries, and forget 
for an instant our habitual! ideas: we shall be as- 
tonished at becoming sensible to things the merit 
of which we should have been unable to recog- 
nise, if we were to persist obstinately in taking 
for an object of comparison the productions which 
are more in relation with the advanced state of 
the art, and with our inclinations. For example, 
if we wish to judge of the merit of Haydn, and of 
what he has done for the progress of music, let us 
first play a symphony of Van Malder or Stamitz, 
or a quartet of Davaux or Cambini, and we shall 
see in him a genius of the first order, creating, as 
it were, all the resources of which composers make 
use at the present day. If we, then, come down 
to Beethoven, in order to compare him with the 
father of symphony, and examine the qualities 
which shine in the works of the one and of the 
other, we shall be convinced that, if Beethoven is 
superior to Haydn for the boldness of his effects, 
he is much his inferior in the relations of neatness 
of conception and of plan. We shall see Haydn 
developing ideas which are frequently ordinary, 
with infinite art, and making of them miracles 
in form, elegance, and majesty ; whilst we shall 
remark in the productions of Beethoven a first 
gush which is admirable, and ideas which are 
gigantic, but which, by means of developments 
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drawn out into a vague fantasy, frequently lose in 


' 


their effect as the advance, and end by making 
us regret that the author had not finished them | 


sooner. 
With this wise direction of his impressivns, 


his prejudices and his exclusive inclinations; and 
the art, and the enjoyments which it procures, 
will gain by the exchange. 
have one indisputable advantage over people in 


| me. One evening, on returning home very late, 


I composed and wrote down the melody of the 
hymn. The next day I called on Jouvosky to ask 


: him for the words, but he was not a musician, and 
| could not adapt them to the finale in the minor 
every one may succeed in stripping himself of | 


Enlightened artiste | 


general—that of pleasing themselves Ly hearing | 
the music of men of genius of all epochs and of | 
all systems, whilst others admit only that which | 


is in fashion, and do not comprehend any other. 
The first seek in the ancient music no other 
qualities than those which belong to its essence ; 
but the others, not finding it in their accustomed 
sensations, imagine that it cannot give them 
sensations of any kind. Men are to be pitied, 
who thus put narrow limits to their enjoyments, 
and who do not even attempt to enlarge their 
domain. 
diminish as soon as the composers shall under- 
stand that all styles, with all their means, are good 
to be employed, and when they shall be deter- 
mined to reproduce in their works the history of 
the art.— Fetis. 





The Russian flational Bpmn. 


ENERAL Alexis Lvow, in his yet un- 

published “Memoirs,” thus relates 

the history of the Russian National Hymn, 

“God protect the Czar,” first publicly per- 

formed fifty years ago on the 11th December, 
at the Grand Theatre, Moscow :— 

“Tn 1833 I accompanied the Emperor Nicholas 
to Prussia and Austria. On our return to Russia, 
1 was informed by Count de Benkendorff that our 
Sovereign, regretting that we Russians had no 
National Hymn, and tired of the English air 
which had so long done duty for one, requested 
me to try and write such a composition The 
problem struck me as extremely difficult and 
serious. Recollecting the imposing British hymn, 
‘God save the King;’ the French hymn, so full of 
originality; and the Austrian Hymn, with its 
touching music; I felt and comprehended the 
necessity of producing something vigorous, grand, 
moving, and national, fit to be heard in a church, 
in the ranks of the army, or in the midst of a 
popular gathering, and within the reach of every- 
one, from the scholar to the person of no education 
atall. The thought absorbed me; the condition 
of the task I was charged to carry out perplexed 


It is probable that their number will 





key of the first cadence of the melody. | in- 
formed Count de Benkendorff that the hymn was 
ready. The Emperor said he would hear it, and 
(on the 23rd November, 1833) came, accompanied 
by the Empress and the Grand-Duke Michael, to 
the Chapel of the Imperial Choristers. I had 
summoned the whole body of the latter, and 
backed them up with two full bands. The km- 
peror had the hymn repeated several times; then 
sung without accompaniment; and then performed 
by all the executants combined. He said to me 
in French, “It is superb!” and then and there 
ordered Count de Benkendorff to inform the 
Minister of War that the hymn was adopted for 
the whole army. ‘The decree was promulgated ou 
the 4th December, 1833, and the hymn was heard 
publicly for the first time on the 11th December, 
13833, at the Grand Theatre, Moscow. It seemed 
as if the Emperor wanted to see how the Moscow 
public liked my work. On the 25th December 
the hymn was heard in the Winter Palace at 
the ceremony of blessing the standards, The 
Emperor was plecsed to prerent me with a gold 
snuff-box set with diamonds as a testimony of 
his satisfaction, and crdered, furthermore, that 
the words, ‘God protect the Czar,’ should be in- 
troduced in the armorial bearings of the Lvow 
family.”— Musical Standard, 


flicolo Paganini. 


violin virtuosos, was born at Genoa, l'eb- 
uary 18th, 1784. 
tradesman, and, although quite uneducated, a 
great lover of music, and a performer on the 


2~ 
Ne PAGANINI, the most famous of 


His father was a small 


mandoline. Ile soon perceived the musical talent 
of his son, and began to instruct him at a very 
early age. He then handed him over to G. 
Servotto, and, for six months, to G. Costa, the 
principa) violinist and conductor at Genoa. When 
eight years old he kad acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency, and had also composed a sonata for his 
instrument. In 1793 he made his first appearance 
in public at Genoa, and played variations on the 
air “La Carmagnole,” then so popular, with im- 
mense success, He also used to play every Sunday 
a violin concerto in church, a circumstance to 
which Paganini himsel fattached much importance, 
as having forced him to the constant study of 
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fresh pieces. About the year 1795 his father took | Palace. Another fine violin, a Stradivarius, was 


him to l arma, with the intention of putting him 


under the famous violinist, Alessandro Rolla, | 


Payanini himself thus relates their first meeting: 
“Comiag to Rolla we found him laid up. Ile 
appeared little inclined to see us; but his wife 


showed us into a room adjoining his bed-room, | 


until she had spoken to him. Finding on the 
table a violin and the music of Kolla’s latest 
concerto, I took up the instrument and played 
the piece at sight. Astonished at what he heard, 
the composer asked for the name of the player: 
and when told that it was but a young boy, would 
not believe it until he had seen for himself. He 
then told me that he had nothing to teach me, 
and advised me to go to Paer for instruction in 
composition.” Tétis,in his monograph on Vaga- 
nini, maintains that this statement rests on a 
mistake, a8 Vaer was then in Germany, and then 
it was under Ghiretti that Paganini studied for 
some time. It is also stated on good authority 
that for several months he had regular lessons 
from lolla, and it is difficult to explain why he 
was in later years unwilling to acknowledge the 
fact. : 

Paganini was already bent on finding out new 
effects cn the vidlin. After his return to Genoa 
he ccmpcsed his first studies, which were of such 
unheard of difficulty, that he himself is reported 
somctimes to have practised a single passage for 
ten hous ranuing. That such intense study 
shoukl have resulted in the aequisition of un- 
limited execution, but should also have effected 
his health, is not to be wondered at. Up to this 
time he appears to have been wholly under the 
control of his father, who was a, harsh and rough 
man. The boy naturally wished to eseape- from 
what he considered intolerable slavery. Being 
allowed to travel foi the first time alone to 
Lucca, where he played with immense success at 


return home, but went on to Pita and other 
towns. Although only fifteen, he Had already 


begun to lead a dissipated life, in which gambling | 


took a prominent part. Alternate fits of study 
and gambling, interrupted by periods of utter 
exhaustion, and by protracted illnesses, easily 
explain his frequent disappearances from public 
view, and his miserable health in later life. One 
cay at Leghorn he gambled away everything he 
had: even to his violin. In order to enable him 
to appear at the concert, M. Levron, an amateur, 
lent him a beautiful Josef Guarnerius; and after 
having heard him play on it, presented it to hin. 


This was the instrument which Paganini used for: 


the rest of his life in preference to any other. He 
bequeathed it to his native town of Genoa, and 
it is preserved in a glass case in the Municipal 


given to him by Pasini, the painter. 
From 1801 to 1804 Paganini lived im absolute 


| retirement at the chateau of a lady of high rank, 


} 


devoting much time to the study of the guitar, 
the lTady’s favourite instrument. Lie there com- 
posed two sets of sonatas for guitar and violin 


| (op. 2 a.d 3). In 1804 he returned to Genoa, and 





for a year reapplied himself in an almost furious 
manner to the study of the vivlin. At this period 
of his career he first learned to know the extra- 
vagant studies of Locatelli, especially his “ Arte 
di nuova modulazione,” and endeavoured to emu- 
late and out-de Locatelli’s tuws de foree, He 
also composed three quartets for violin, viola, 
guitar and ’cello (op. 4), a second set of the same 
(op. 6), and a set of Variations di bravura with 
guitar aceompaniment. 

In l7O4 he began again to travel. Wherever 
he played he excited unbounded enthusiasm, At 
Lucea he accepted an engagement as. solo-player 
to the court, and as teacher to Prince Bacchioci, 
the husband of Napoleon's sister Eliza. It was 
there that he began his famous performance on 
the G-string alone. He resided at Lucca till 
1808, and during the next nineteen years gave 
hundreds of concerts in all parts of ltaly—his 
fame and enthusiasm for his art ever and ever 
increasing. At the same time he was not unfre- 
quently attacked by jealous rivals, and altogether 
his life was not free from strange adventures. 
“One day at Leghorn”—so he hiinself relates— 
“a nail had run into my heel, and I came on 
lim; ing, at which the audience laughed. At the 
woment I was about to commence my concerto 
the candles of my desk fell ont. Another laugh, 
After the first few bars of my solo my first string 
broke, which increased the hilarity; but I played 
the piece on three strings, and the sneers quickly 


| changed into general appluase.” At Ferrara he 
a musical festival in November, 1793, he did not | 


had a narrow escape from being lynched. En- 


| raged by a hiss from the pit, Paganini resolved to 
| avenge the outrage, and at the end of the concert 





propesed to the audience to imitate the voices. 


‘of various animals, After having vendered the 


the notes of different birds, the mewing of a cat, 
and the barking of a dog, he finally advaneed to 
the footlights, and calling out, “Questo @ par 
quelli che han fischiato” (this is for those who 
hissed), imitated in an unmistakeable manner the 
braying of a donkey. At this the pit rose to = 
man, rushed through the orchestra, climbed the 
stage, and probably would have killed Paganini 
if he had not taken to instantaneous flight. The 
explanation of this strange occurrence is, that the 
people of Ferrara had a special reputation for 
stupidity, and that the appearance of a Ferrarese 
outside the town was the signal for a significant 











‘hee-haw.” We may well believe that this was 
Paganini’s last public appearance there, 

At Milan his success was greater than apy- 
where. He gave there in 1818 no Jesa than 
thirty-seven concerts. In 1814, at Bologna, he 
jirst made the acquaintance of Rossini. In 1816 
he met the French violinist Lafent at Milan, and 
had with him—quite against his wish—a public 
contest. Both played solos, and they joined in 
a concertante by Kreutzer. It does much honour 
io Paganini’s character that in relating the event 
he writes: “Lafont probably surpassed me in tone.” 
‘That the victory after all rested with Paganini 
need hardly be added. A similar contest took 
place in 1817 at Placentia between Paganini and 
Lipinski. In 1827 Pope Leo XII. conferred on 
Lim the order of the Golden Spur. 

(To be continued.) 





ARVEST-SONGS, published in pennv numbers, 
H in ‘* Choral Harmony.” . 
3. Tae Reapers - = © © Colville. 


gy Ilarvest Time - - . - Storace. 
42 ‘The Gleaners - . - . ‘endelssohn. 
147 The Harvest Home of . Fowle, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Tohnstone, Hunter, & Ca, 











OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” - Ail 
the choruses usually peng the vocal scer, 

aly, price one penny, in “* | Harmony, No. 5? 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunier, & Co. 





ARVEST ANTHEMS AND HYMNS, pub- 
lished in **Choral Harmony,” in penny numbers. 
7 The Lord ismy Shepherd - + - Pleyel. 
14 Make a joyful noise - © &, A, Smith. 
17 Sing untoGed_ - - - . Do. 
3t The Earthisthe Lord’s «+ + + JDo, 
48 O pale the Lord - - . - 
¢ With Songs and Honours sounding loud Haydn. 
59 Hymn of Thanksgiving Faeuow ahaod. 
75 Rilessed be the Lord - . R. A. Smith, 
(40 O praise the Lord - - - Weldon. 
(43 arvest March, Song, and Hymn - F wie, 
(44 O Lord, how manifoid are thy Works Do. 
(46 Harvest March and Hymns . - Da. 
154°>Bless the Lord, Omy Soul + - Aoszart, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & Co, 





ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower Shows, Harve t Fes ivas 
ng-up of Schools, &c.— 
THE DAWN oF SPRING, price fourpence. 
Tug. ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence. 
Tae, Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence. 
* London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
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ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
published in ‘Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
14 Make 4 jqyfull paise 
15 Sing unio Ged ‘ ‘ 
20° Blessed ‘is ‘he that con-idereth the poor 
24 Now to him who can uphold us 
31 _ The ear h is the Lord's 
71 Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth 
emaeys be the Lord 
75 2 Great and marvelions 
130 God be merciful unto us and bless us 
131 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 
Come unto me all ye that labour 


‘Ys VY a 


- American. 


Walk about Zion - - . Bradbury. 
39 | He shall come siown like rain - lL ortogallo. 
— are those servants - J. F. S. Bird. 

43. Enter not into judgment : - Do. 
60 But.in the last days” - - : Mason. 


+ American, 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - De. 
69 Awake, awake, put on thy strength - Surgiss. 
77 Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord  Cad/cott. 
84 § 1 will arise and go to my father . Cecil, 
Blessed are the people - Mey lite American. 
85 Iwas glad when.they sail untome - Callcott. 


6 { aan OA : - : 


129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Naumann. 
6 {t Lord, we praise thee - - .* Aosart. 
43° | The Lord’s prayer . . . Denman. 
: O praise the Lord - . - ..* Weldon. 
4° 1 I will love thee, O Lord, - - Hummel. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternost :r Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 





KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY is invaluable 

a ike to the vocalist, the piani$, the organist and 

the harmoniumist, giving them a reading power which 

otherwise they could only attain after many year,’ study; 

and also enabling them better to understand and appre- 

ciate, and, therefore, excel in and enjoy, the musi¢ 

which shey perform, A class fa- study is now formine 
for particulars of which refer to the advertisement. 





The Quader Composition Classes. 


A new Postal Class, for beginners, will commence the 
study of Harmony and Musical Composition in July. 
All communications respecting the class to be addressed 
The Seercary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 
47, Lismore Road Londyn, N.W. 








“T°HE QUAVER is published on the rst of every 

month. Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages of music printed either in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation. Post free for twelve months,—one 
copy Is. 6d., two copies 2s. 6d. 





Super Royal 8vo, 192 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt 
ges, os ’ Edges, 


Price Six 


ELECTE® HYMNS, by the Rev. Horatius 
Jonar, D.D., set to music taken princi ally from 
classical authors, arranged for part singing, with instru- 
mental accompamment, and printed in Letter-note, 
Cheap edition of ditto, in four numbers, price six- 
pence each, 
Edinburgh ¢ Johnstone, Hunter, and Co, 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
And all booksellers 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


The Hetter-note Singing Method. 


Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley 
In this course the soifa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 
wee? Pupil’s Handbook, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa- 
rately. nD two parts, 3d. ca 
_ The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division, A course of elementary instruction im 
singinc, by David Colville. In this course the notes are lettered throuzhout, In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, ex-rcises, etc., in the above course. In two parts, 3d. each. 

The Junior Course, a course of elementary prac’ice in sinyinz, by David Colville. In this course the 
notes are le.tered throughout, Arranged for two treb es, with ad /id, bass. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are cracdually withdrawn. In cloth, t+.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Blementary Singing School, ccutaining the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. 1p 
two parts, 3d. each. 

enny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline courses of instruction. The fo!lowin: are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple Time ; No. 11, Triplets and Compound Time; Nos, 113 and 114, Exercises and Studies in Modu- 
lation. Other numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Conrse. The notes are 
lettered throughout. In half; enny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in a!l keys. scriptive tract, one ny. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (adapted from Miss Glover's original), A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
Paper only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table, 4d. per octave ; single column, 3d. 
octave. Ca'ico, with ro'lers, two octaves, 4s. For the information of teachers a descriptive leaflet, givi 
full information respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff 1.adder, and Movable po Ladder, can be obtained by foswards 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D, Colville, 20, Paternoster Row. London. 

The Staff der, Same as the So'-fa Ladder, but with the additio » of the staft-lines. Can be set so 
as to show the DO on any line or space, for which purpose it should be mounted on rollers according to directions 
= ony ll — only, 1s.6d.: calico, with rollers, 7-.61, For descripiive leaflet apply as directed above for 
Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the Staff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to be set to any line or «pace. 
Calico, with rollers, 10s. ; paper only, Is. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movabie index, useful for the purpose of expiaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, etc. i, 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. 

Pupil’s Certificates of Prohcincy. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
cértiticate in their c'asses as a test and stimulus. Blank certificates, post free 10d. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examination. 
paper for the Elementary Certificate. 

; The Quaver, with which is published CooraL Harmony, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music, 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to $ 
pages, printed either in letter-note or in the ordinary notation, Lists of contents on application. 

_ The Letter-note Vocalist. Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, ete., 
printed in letter-note, 
ro Psalmody Selections, Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
0. 112, one penny. 

Easy Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. 

The follow ny are printed in letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 44. ; Maypole, Words. only, for the use of an 
audience, one penny for each cantata. 

The Choral School. _ In fourpenny parts, each ing five or six numbers of Choral 
classified as to their difficulty. Intermediate, Parts 1V., V., XII], XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIIL, XV 
XVIL, XIX. ; U Parts XI., XIL., XV., XVIII. XX. 

for use in connection with any method of instruction. _Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, 1s. 3d. Feiss pai bine 44. each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 

Locke's “ beth” Music, All the choruses usually in vocal score, one peany, in 





Choral Harmony No. 53. 
For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc 





nS Edinburgh ; Jehnetone, Hunter & Oo. 





